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HOME FRONT CASUALTIES 


be high. In June a 16 year old Kansas boy was pull- 

ing a truck loaded with 1,400 pounds of shingles 
toward a freight car at a run. Unable to stop, he was hor- 
ribly crushed to death against the car. 

A boy, 13 years old, the Children’s Bureau reports, was 
illegally employed as a night watchman at $2 a night for a 
twelve hour stretch seven nights 
a week. Though alone in the 
plant, he was also expected to 
oil and clean electrically oper- 
ated machinery. One night his 
foot became wedged between 
the rollers of a wire-shaping ma- 
, chine; he was drawn in and lost 

both his feet at the instep. 

A boy of 14, employed illeg- 
ally by a fertilizer company, | 
which also linted cotton, was 
told that he would be fired un- 
less he learned to work the de- 
linting machine. A blow on his 

~ leg from a part of the machine 
known as the breast knocked 
him into the machinery. The 
saws mangled his arm and cut 
deep into his side. According to 
the Children’s Bureau. account 
of the accident, although he 
called for help, it came too late 
and he died from his injuries. 

Within the past three months 
a 16 and a 17 year old boy have 
been electrocuted, one in Seattle, 
Washington, one in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. The Seattle boy 
was a sheet metal helper in a ship-building company, the 
Massachusetts lad worked in a mill. 

These are only a few of the serious accidents recently 
reported in the newspapers and elsewhere. According to the 
New York State Industrial Bulletin, somewhat more than 
one-third of the compensation cases for minors which were 
settled in 1942 dealt with some kind of manufacturing 
business, and the most frequent cause of accident was in 
connection with the handling of objects and tools. Trans- 
portation industries had the highest average compensation 
awards for accidents to minors under 18. The longest aver- 
age disability period came from twenty-four elevator acci- 
dents. 

Judging from the basis of these and other workmen's 
compensation cases in the various states, the upward trend 
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Tee accident toll for minors under 18 continues to 
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Unfamiliarity with work hazards endangers the wo. 1: 
and his comrades. 


of accidents for minors is unmistakable. The Children’s 
Bureau specifically points out that the increase is not only 
due to the greater number of minors now employed, but 
undoubtedly also to a larger proportion of accidents among 
a given number of youth, as compared with the rate among 
an equivalent number of adult workers. 

According to statistics from Great Britain, boys and girls 
-under 18 are consistently found 
to have a higher ratio of acci- 
dents than do older workers of 
the same-sex in comparable in- 
dustries. Though as yet in this 
country we have no compiled 
statistics, all available data seem 
to point to the same conclusion. 
Certainly the records of several 
industrial states, including IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
New York show a marked in- 
crease, since our entry into the 
War, in accidents to employed 
children and young people. 


At the time of the White 
House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection in 1930, 
it was estimated that 50,000 boys . 
and girls under 18 were injured 
or killed annually in industrial 
accidents in this country. Only a 
few weeks ago J. D. Keenan, 
Vice-Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, stressed the fact 
that each year ‘‘a full division of 
soldiers of production die at 
their work.” What proportion 
of this division belongs to the 
army of youth we do not know exactly . . . except that the 
figure, from all indications, is far too high. 

To be sure, American youth are accustomed to machinery. 
Their coordination of hands, feet and eyes is generally con- 
ceded to be outstanding. But young people are also inclined 
to be careless, foolhardy, smart-alecky and self-confident in 
the face of hazards which they do not thoroughly compre- 
hend and therefore underrate. 

Take, for example, the case of a boy of 16 who had 
worked about four weeks as a battery hand and who reached 
over a guard to push against a leather curtain because he 
‘Just wanted to know what was behind.” Concealed re- 
volving knives sliced off all but one of his fingers. 

Though they are seldom willing to admit it, young people 

(Continued on page 3) 
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MRS. ZIMAND BECOMES GENERAL 
SECRETARY 


HE National Child Labor Committee is happy to an- 
EE ounce the appointment of Gertrude Folks Zimand 
as General Secretary. In the nearly forty years of its history, 
the Committee has had only four other executives: Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, who served from 1904 to 1907; 
Owen R. Lovejoy 
from 1907 to 1926; 
Wiley H. Swift, 
who was Acting 
General Secretary 
from 1926 to 1930; 
and Courtenay Din- 
widdie, who came 
to the Committee in 
1930 and whose 
service was prema- 
turely brought to an 
end by his sudden 
death last Septem- 
ber. 


Mrs. Zimand has 
been associated with 
the National Child 
Labor Committee 
for many years and 
has an extensive knowledge of the child labor field and 
related problems. At Vassar College her specialties were 
economics and history. In 1916 she became a field worker 
for the Committee, but interrupted this appointment during 
the first World War, when a fellowship took her abroad 
for study and practical war work, for which she was deco- 


rated by the French government. In 1919 she returned to © 


the Committee as field investigator. Between 1922 and 
1926 the scope and range of her experience were enlarged 
by case work for the Philadelphia Children’s Bureau and 
by her appointment as director of field work and a teacher 
in the newly organized training course in social work at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

The rest of her professional growth and maturity has 
been a part of the growth and maturity of the National 
Child Labor Committee. In 1926 she returned to the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee as Research Director and 
since 1935 has been its Associate General Secretary. 








A REVIEW OF 1943 


Behind the Headlines, the Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, summarizes briefly the present child labor 
situation and the Corhmittee’s activities during the past year. 

The final section, Looking Ahead, lists the points at 
which immediate action is needed, and suggests problems 
that will require consideration in the post-war period. 

Among the more immediate issues are: reducing the 
number of children who are leaving school for employ- 
ment; development of school and work projects; regulation 
of part-time employment by school children; safeguarding 
the health of working children; reducing illegal child labor; 
and maintaining existing child labor standards. 

Post-war problems which are touched upon include the 
need for developing plans for the educational rehabilitation 
of thousands of children who have left school prematurely 
for employment; counteracting the distorted idea of wages 
which young people are acquiring on their first jobs; bring- 
ing industralized agriculture under the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act; instituting more 
adequate health protection for employed minors; and ex- 
pansion of minimum wage laws for minors to guard against 
an undercutting of adult wage scales in the post-war years. 

A copy of the Annual Report will be sent on request. 


THE CHRISTMAS RUSH 


A METHOD by which older high school pupils may as- 

sist retail merchants during the Christmas rush with- 
out suffering educationally has been proposed by Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, New York Commissioner of Education, and 
John C. Watson, President of the New York State Council 
of Retail Merchants, It is suggested that local school super- 
intendents work in cooperation with committees of local 
merchants in arranging the holiday vacation period and in 
adjusting daily schedules for two or three weeks before 
Christmas, so that students may be excused at 12 or 1 o'clock 
and be available for afternoon work. 

By determining in advance the number of 16 and 17 
year old boys and girls who will be needed, each high school 
can furnish its quota, carefully selecting them from those 
whose school work will not suffer from such activity. It is 
also suggested that the school arrange interviews between 
the students and the employers, and organize short inten- 
sive pre-employment training classes for inexperienced 
housewives who plan to work, as well as for high school 
students. 


TO THE KID BROTHER! 


TF following letter, printed in the Christian Science 
Monitor for October 11, 1943, says what we hope 
many of our soldiers overseas are thinking: 


“It was swell that you held down a war job this summer, 
Kid. I was proud of you when I read Mom’s letter about it. 
Made you feel pals with us toughs who ate chasing Nazis ovet 
here. And I'll bet the money looked good, too. 

“But now it’s Autumn again, Kid, and Mom writes that you 
aren’t back in school. I’m bothered about that. I know it’s great 
to be on your own. When you can be treated like a man, it isn’t 
easy to sit in a classroom and do lessons the teachets give you. 
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I can see where the whole business of school doesn’t seem im- 
portant any more. 

“But it # important, Kid, the most important war job you 
can do right now. 

“Because if you don’t go back to school now, Kid, it really 
can change your whole life. At first you won't feel it; but years 
from now, looking back, you'll say, “Why on earth didn’t I get 
the schooling I could?’ It’s hard to pick it up again, once you've 
stopped. You may think you will, but people seldom do. So 
you'd go on, year after year, doing only the kinds of work that 
don’t take much schooling. 

“I can hear you telling me you'll soon be in this anyway. Yes, 
but the Forces, too, need educated men. 

“So work part time if you must, Kid—and Sis, too—but don’t 
let the temporary pull of it keep you from getting schooling 
you will need and value all your life. The Nazis will like it if 
you don’t go back. They don’t think much of school. But we 
don’t agree with them. In fact, one reason we're in this war, 
Kid, is so you will have your chance at what is worth while.” 


YOUNGSTERS MAY PICK TURKEYS 


ECAUSE of the shortage of labor in important turkey- 
picking areas, the Federal Children’s Bureau, acting 
under authority granted by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
has authorized the employment of children of 14 and 15 
years in turkey picking between November 11 and Decem- 
ber 31. Children of these ages may not be employed during 
school hours, nor for more than 3 hours a day and 18 hours 
a week when school is in session, nor for more than 8 hours 
a day and 40 hours a week during vacation periods. Work 
is limited to six days a week and between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
After not more than 5 hours a meal period of not less than 
45 minutes shall be allowed. Pure drinking water and 
adequate washing and sanitary toilet facilities shall be made 
available within the immediate proximity of each turkey- 
picking establishment where minors of 14 and 15 years are 
to be employed. 


NEWSBOY STATUS GOES TO 
SUPREME COURT 


HE case of the National Labor Relations Board involv- 

ing four Los Angeles newspapers has been referred to 
the United States Supreme Court. After the newspapers 
refused to bargain collectively with the Los Angeles News- 
boys Local Industrial Union, the Board held that full-time 
newsboys working for these papers are employees, not in- 
dependent contractors. This decision was reversed by the 
United States Circuit Coutt. 


According to the Board, boys are hired, fired, disciplined, 
checked and supervised by district managers. The papers 
furnish transportation to and from the central plant and 
fix prices. The publishers are relying on numerous state 
court decisions which have denied employee status to news- 
boys. 

The Supreme Court’s decision will determine only the 
status of newsboys under this particular Act. Moreover this 
case does not affect children, since the unions involved do 
not admit persons under 18 years to membership. It is 
obvious, however, that the decision in this case will have 
great significance in future decisions on the employment 


status of the school child who sells and delivers newspapers 
on a part-time basis. Whether he is considered an employee, 
or a “‘little merchant’”’ on his own, determines his status 
under the workmen’s compensation law and in some states 
under the child labor law. 


THE LEGION INVESTIGATES 


faeces to School Superintendent W. A. Bass, of 

Nashville, Tennessee, a member of the American 
Legion, an 11 year old boy in the city was discovered -re- 
cently to be working in a bowling alley seven days a week 
from 4 p.m. till midnight. There were in the city 19 cases 
of 8 year olds working illegally, 33 cases of 9 year olds and 
50 cases of 10 years olds. A total of 899 cases investigated 
by Mr. Bass showed violation of child labor statutes. 


A Nashville doctor, quoted by the Tennessee Legion- 
naire, estimates that during one day a pin boy at an average 
bowling alley lifts an aggregate of 7 tons. This causes the 
boy’s immature bony structure to be thrown out of balance 
and sometimes even permanently displaced. 


“Parents as well as employers,” the Legionnaire insists, 
“must learn that babies cannot be exploited.” 


HOME FRONT CASUALTIES 
(Continued from page 1) 


tire more easily than adults do. That happened to a 16 year 
old farm-hand who fell asleep at four in the morning, 
while he was driving a truck to town. What happened was 
axiomatic. The truck overturned and the boy was severely 
injured. 

Perhaps the most frequently reported accidents to young 
people are those in elevators. A Minnesota girl operator 
who was killed in July was only 13 years old. A Philadel- 
phia boy, only 14, was crushed to death in August between 
an ascending elevator and a second floor ceiling. 

Young people are inexperienced in gauging their own 
reactions to long hours and night work. They stubbornly 
refuse to recognize fatigue. No meals or wrong meals too 
often are a matter of indifference to them. If to their im- 
patience and short-sightedness be added carelessness. or 
deliberate negligence on the part of the. employer, the 
chances of accident-are raised to a dangerous degree. 


An article in the August Travelers Standard, published 
at Hartford, Connecticut, by four insurance.companies, fe- 
emphasizes the fact that boys under draft age are more ‘and 
more being employed in-full- and part-time jobs, that their 
training period (if any) is teo brief, that the dangers of 
the work to which they are assigned are too often not fully 
explained to them and that competent supervision is fre- 
yaaa lacking.. When a young man enters the armed 

orces he undergoes a stringent training period. If he were 
sent into battle without preparation “his ignorance of mili- 
tary tactics and procedure would endanger not only himiself 
but also his comrades. Lack of training of the industrial 
worker may have similar results. If his unfamiliarity with 
hazards and safe procedure leads to an accident, his fellow 
workers may be involved with him, valuable material may 
be spoiled, and his machine may be damaged so that pro- 
duction will be reduced or will be stopped altogether for 
a time.” 
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HAVE YOU READ 


Our Younc Forks. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York. 1943. $2.75. 

This book is a summary for popular consumption of the 
findings of the American Youth Commission, already pub- 
lished in Youth and The Future. It is primarily a study of 
youth employment in our machine age; an evaluation of 
certain government agencies, such as the CCC and NYA, 
which attempted temporary solutions of depression phases 
of that problem; an intelligent plea for more enlightened, 
comprehensive, world-wide concentration upon the needs 
of our young people during and after the War. 


Mrs. Fisher points out that work training, which was an 
almost unconscious part of pioneer family life, is not yet 
adequately provided, even by our vocational schools. Per- 
sonality and aptitude tests, work camps, public works proj- 
ects, as training centers for boys and girls lacking work 
experience, are still in their experimental stages. For young 
people to be treated as dependent children through the 
years of young adulthood is not only unnatural economi- 
cally, it is politically dangerous. With false economy, the 
author believes, union labor has limited training opportuni- 
ties for newcomers — their alarm over the possible over- 
abundance of skilled workers being as short-sighted as is the 
alarm of certain economists at the idea of producing enough 
food to feed our nation adequately. 

In conclusion Mrs. Fisher emphasizes the fact that young 
people need not only food, recreation and education; they 
~ also need intelligent and skilled work opportunities. ““What 
we owe to our younger citizens, not for their own sakes but 
for the sake of our country’s welfare, is a chance to develop 
the best qualities they have in them.”’ 


THE CHILD AND THE LAW IN PENNSYLVANIA. By Lillian L. 
Strauss and Edwin P. Rome. The Public Charities Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 1943. $2.25. 

A compilation of Pennsylvania laws relating to children 

with pertinent court decisions, classified under subject head- 

ings and with a detailed index. The authors point out that 


“the temptation to relax protective legislation is great and 
. .. the concentration of interests on the armed forces and 
the defense workers of our country may easily make the 
child the ‘forgotten man’ of today.” . 


IN THE MAGAZINES 

DANGER! CHILDREN AT WorK. By Toni Taylor. Progressive 

. Education, October 1943. 
Paying jobs for our youth are a fact, not a theory. Young 
people are being offered good wages, and by working are 
identifying themselves with adults. This is bad if it inter- 
feres with school and social growth, but good if the job is 
cut to the young person’s strength and if it provides occupa- 
tion instead of delinquency. 


MAINTAINING CHILD LABOR STANDARDS IN WARTIME. By Kate 
Papert. Occupations, November 1943. 

Miss Papert presents legal and illegal employment prob- 
lems in New York State, since June of this year. Manu- 
facturing industries, she points out, are hiring more 16 and 
17 year old workers now than they did in 1942. Once a 
child leaves school, he is reluctant to return to the classroom. 
Enforcement of legal or voluntary child labor standards 
centers around the “grass roots” in each community. 


CHILD VETERANS. By Kate Clugston. The Crippled Child, 
October 1943. 

Numerous examples of accidents to children and young 

people illustrate a discussion of war casualties on the home 

front. No appeal for cooperation directed to adults is 

enough. Since they are an essential part of the Nation, our 

boys and girls must develop a new war-time sense of 

responsibility. 

WARTIME CHILD LABOR IN NEW YorK. By Gertrude Folks 
Zimand. Better Times, October 29, 1943. 

Mrs. Zimand discusses the present child labor situation in 

New York and warns of the problems which must receive 

watchful attention during the next few months. 


Courtesy, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 


“Pre-employment physical examinations will 


detect ... handicaps which would endanger q 
the youngster at certain jobs.” . 
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